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persuaded men to believe that their happiness 
does not originate from the power and providence 
of God, but through their own efforts,” (Jose- 
phus, Archzol. 1 ; 4; 2; 3.) 

To find protection against another deluge, or 
to revenge himself forethe previous one, Nimrod 
was the originator of the building of the tower 
at Babylon, whose ruins are said to be called 
amongst the present Arabians “ Birs Nimrod.” 
Whatever the historians may think of this tradi- 
tion, it is at all events of importance to know, 
that, independent of Scripture, the idea of en- 
mity towards God was preserved amongst the in- 
habitants of the East, in connection with the 
most ancient history of Babylon. ‘The sibyl de- 
6 | scribed the building of the tower of Babylon as 
the most wicked enterprise. From the serip- 
tural accounts, it would appear that this gigan- 
tic undertaking is not actually considered as 
wicked, and as if it had been intended to estab- 
lish a power hostile to Jehovah ; for Scripture 
says, that the end of the builders was to “ make 
themselves a name, lest they be scattered abroad 
upon the face of the whole earth.” If the Ile- 
brew word ‘“ Shem” (8), which is translated 
“name,” does not signify “a monument,” to 
which 2 Sam. 8: 13, and Isa. 55:13, might per- 
haps be in favor of it; but it has the signification 
of “reputation,” and conveys the idea of carnal 
ambition, but not a wicked purpose to provoke 
the God of heaven. 

But concerning their fear of being scattered 
abroad upon the whole earth, we think that it 
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WHY IS BABYLON USED IN SCRIPTURE AS THE 


TYPE OF CORRUPTION ? 


Egyptand Babylon, the south and the north o 
the Holy Land, are two corresponding represen 


tatives of the most significant ideas, both his- 
No one will deny, that 
those two countries correspond to each other in 
the history of the people of Israel; the one 
stands at the beginning, the other at a relative 
“ When Israel 
was young, then I loved him, and called my son 


toric and theocratic. 


end of a period in that history. 


out of Egypt,” says the prophet Hosea. 


to read and to write. 
But in spite of Pharaoh and Moses; in spite 


of the Red Sea and the Sinai, the people forgot 


soon their faith and their religion. 

As rods and stripes were of no avail, the Lord 
called his servant the king of Babylon, that he 
might destroy city, temple and altar, and lead 
Israel in the second, the Babylonish captivity. 

The Israelites, then, at once, cleaved to the 
one true God—the God of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob. That Israel, from that time, relapsed no 
more into idolatrous practices, was partly the re- 
sult of the terrible manifestations of Jehovah, 


which pierced them to the quick, and partly of 
the maturity of being capable of understanding 


the spiritual idea of God and to preserve it. 
The Babylonish captivity, therefore, was, even 
after the great catastrophe of the old theocratic 
empire was over, short and not very severe. 
After the lapse of seventy years the people re- 
turned to their country, built a new temple, 
which was indeed not polluted with idolatry, but 
also not made sacred by a right worship of God 
in spirit and in truth. Idolatry, spiritual and 
refined, now commenced to develop itself, which 
increased to the height of Pharisaic pride and 
hypocrisy, reaching its acme in the diabolic ha- 
tred against the Lord and his anointed; and 
seventy years after they rejected him, they 
brought upon themselves the third and last chas- 
tisement, the total destruction of the visible the- 
ocracy, and the consequent dispersion of the 
whole nation into foreign countries. 

But Israel had not only learned in Egypt and 
in Babylon, it also taught; and this brings us to 
consider the historic signification of the revela- 
tions which came to pass in those countries. 
When the Israelites were kept in them as slaves, 
they were representatives of the highest pagan 
power, wisdom and pride, in opposition to the in- 
significant appearance of the true God in the 
people that confessed his name. Egypt, which 
then just entered on the most illustrious period 
of its history, and was the first of all powers, by 
its political strength, forces, art and mysterious 
wisdom,—Egypt then learned “ that Jehovah is 
the Lord.” 

This was the exact end God had with that 
miraculous exodus of the Israelites from Egypt, 
“that his name might be declared through all 
the earth, and that he might show his judgment 
upon all the gods of Egypt,” (Ex. 9: 16; 8:10; 
19:14; 4:17; 18:25.) That this end was ac- 
tually realized, we learn from the statement 
made by Moses, “that all those who feared the 
Lord among the servants of Pharaoh made their 
servants and their cattle flee into the houses ;” 


and even Pharaoh himself confessed before Moses 
and Aaron, und said, “I have sinned this time, 
the Lord is righteous and [I and my people are 
wicked,” (Ex. 9: 27,) and finally the Egyptians 
at the Red Sea exclaimed, “ Let us flee from the 
face of Isracl, for the Lord fighteth for them 
Quite analogous to the 
revelation in Egypt was that of which Israel was 


against the Egyptians.” 


made the instrument in Babylon: Egypt fell 
Another nation, whose hand she sensibly felt, 


took the lead at the head of the pagan world— 
the Babylonian; another universal monarchy 
was raised in the north of the Holy Land; anew 
center of the gathering of the human race, hos- 
tile to Jehovah, ereater threugh earthly power 
and majesty, prouder through the wisdom of her 


magicians and potency of the gods. 
The first part of the 


God. 


4 


Egypt was the school of Israel’s boyhood ; 
here the people learned the rudiments of general 
human civilization as well as those of religion ; 
here they learned, so to speak, the catechism, 
under the rod and stripes; here they received 
precepts and commandments; here they learned 


; book of Daniel seems par- 
ticularly to aim at the narration of the historical 


facts: that Jehovah was glorified through the 
Babylonians, Persians and Medes, who were 
obliged to acknowledge Jehovah as the sole true | ¢ 
For the interpretation of Nebuchadnez- 


took its rise from the position of their country, 
and their geographical notions of the shape of 
the earth. 
first descendants of Noah went down from the 
f | mountains of Armenia into the country of Sinear, 
the fertile plains of Mesopotamia. ‘I'here we find 
them gathered together as one people or family, 
having one language ; from there they scattered 
themselves in the plains, and there they designed 
the building of a tower, to have a common gath- 
ering place: they thought men must in a future 
day fill up the whole surface of the earth, to its 
remotest ends, and therefore was it their in- 
tention to build a very high tower, whose top 
should be visible to all inhabitants, and so to 
have some sort of communication with those liy- 
ing at the extreme ends of the earth. This 
seems to be the plain and natural sense of the 
scriptural statement, “ that they should not be 
scattered abroad upon the whole surface of the 
earth.” 

In the words which God spoke concerning 
them, seems to be no indication of anger or 
wrath ; but it was His resolve to prevent this un- 
dertaking, not because he considered it as a 
wicked and ungodly one, but because it was not in 
accordance with the end he had with the human 
race. We read in Gen. 11: 6, 7, “ And the Lord 
said, Behold, the people is one, and they have all 
one language, and this they begin to do; and 
now nothing will be restrained from them; let 
us go down, and there confound their language, 
that they may not understand one another's 
speech.” The human race might have lapsed 
into stagnation and spiritual death, if unity 
would have been artificially preserved by means 
of nationality and language. Opposition and 
multifari were ry to make the his- 
tory of man possible. The act of confounding 
the languayes became, therefore, also the name 
of the city and of the country (523). 

If we consider the building of the tower sub- 
jectively, there is no wickedness in such an en- 
terprise ; but there is such, if we contemplate 
upon it objectively. It was a childish under- 
taking ; had it prospered it might have interfered 
with the plan God had with the human race. 
And hence Babylon is among Christians and 
Jews the type of wickedness; but according to 
Scripture it is such only in an objective sense. 
As in positive and willful enmity against God, 
Babylon is mentioned in Scripture after an inter- 
val of several thousand years: when Nebuchad- 
nezzar came against Jehoiakim (2 Kings 24). 
Babylon, then, takes a decided position, hostile 
to God, the Holy One in Israel. If also called 
by Jehovah to be the scourge of Israel; it was, 
however, not the aim of the Babylonians for 
which they carried on the war. Their hostilities 
were just as well against the God of the Jews as 
against the Jews themselves. This is clearly in- 
telligible from the fact, that they destroyed the 
temple of Jehovah at Jerusalem, which was done 
from enmity against God, to whom it was dedi- 
cated ; and Jeremiah prophesied the fall of Bab- 
ylon, “because of the vengeance of the Lord.” 





It is generally understood that the |. 


consenting to the main principles, will not at- 
tack and destroy each other, but firmly unite as 
if against their common enemy. This Ideal 
Babylon will, according to the book of Revela- 
tion, have its actual, concrete existence in the 
city of the seven hills. 
T. Rusinsonn, Ph. Dr. 
New Yorks, May, 1852. 
ensigns 
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INVITATION. 


“0 house of Jacob, come ye, and tet us walk in the light of 
the Lord.””—Isatan 2: 6. 


O come! let us walk in the light of the Lord, . 
As it beams from the page of his life-giving Word! 
*Tis a lamp to our feet, and we go not astray 
While we follow the path that’s illumed by its ray ; 
That path by the prophets and patriarchs trod,— 
Still bright with the steps of the chosen of God! 


The false lights of Earth have beguiled us too long, 
As we swept on our way with the death-going throng, 
Unheeding the voice that continued to ery 
“Oh, turn ye! oh, turn ye! for why will ye die?” 
Unheeding the clouds that hung vengefully o’er, 
And the gulf that yawned, dreadful, our footsteps be- 
fore. 
Wealth held out her beacon, and beckoned from far, 
While madly we followed her glittering star, 
And knew not the treasure she promised was dross, 
Gained too oft at the price of the soul’s endless loss. 
Oh, her gold and her gems have a wildering glow— 
But beware! lest they tempt thee to ruin and wo! 
And Pleasure uplifted her torch to the air— 
It was dazzling in brightness, but peril was there ! 
Yet we rushed to the dance and we sat at the board 
Where the laughter grew loud as the red wine was 
poured— 
But a serpent aye lurked in the cup, and the light 
That deceived us was quenched in the darkness of 
night. 
Then our chase was for honor—Ambition urged on, 
And told of the heights that by toil might be won ; 
Of the glory that brightens and hallows the name 
That is shrieked by the crowd through the trumpet of 
Fame! 
Oh, hollow the promise and worthless the prize !— 
It but cheated the ear—it but blinded the eyes. 
Wealth, Pleasure, nor Honor could give to our quest 
The boon that we sought for the Spirit’s unrest ; 
Then we said, “Surely Peace must with Solitude 
dwell 
In the gloom of old woods or the eremite’s cell :” 
But Nature, alas! in her deepest repose, 
Hiad no balm that could reach to the depths of our 
woes. 
So often deceived, and in anguish flung back, 
Shall we tread yet again in the same weary track ? 
Shall we walk in the light that illumes to betray, 
Till the blackness of darkness shuts over our day, 
And the thunders above us leap forth in their wrath, 
And the billows of vengeance sweep ever our path ? 
Oh, no !—let us walk in the light of the Lord 
As it beams from the page of his life-giving Word : 
It will pierce through the clouds that may over us 
gloom ; 
Tt will lighten the pathway that leads to the tomb ; 
In its brightness new hopes to the heart shall be given, 
Making gladder the earth and conducting to Heaven ! 
Wo. H. Burveicu. 
Syracuse, June 1952. 
~~ --@ 
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TRINITY IN UNITY. 


Messrs. Epitors:—I have sometimes heard 
remarks at conference meetings, uttered with 
the most honest intent, but of very doubtful ten- 
dency. On one topic particularly, so far as my 
observation extends, brethren are apt to use lan- 
guage utterly objectionable, if in any sense true. 
In one instance, not long since, for example, a 
brother was exhorting us to honor God, and said 
that the way to do this was to “exalt the Son,” 
and directed us, as one important mode of doing 
80, to pray, not to the Father, but tothe Son. “ He,” 
said the brother, “ will always hear his people when 
they call won him.” 1 was very much inclined 
to ask him if he had never seen the passage, 
“ Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name 
he will give it you.” 

What! not pray to Him who gave his only 
Son to die for ust We are in danger of dread- 
ful error on this subject. We may be drawn so 
far from the truth as to feel (I do not say believe 
intellectually) that there are three separate dis- 
tinct existences in heaven, all “infinite,” but with 
diverse, if not opposite sympathies and desires ; 
one infinitely holy, unable to look upon sin or 
the sinner but with abhorrence, and whom we 
must regard chiefly as a stern, inflexible judge ; 
another, who is all mercy, who pities the sinner 
and would deliver him from deserved punish- 
ment, and who interferes to dissuade the Father 
from the course he had decided upon ; while the 





The Babylonians, moreover, have not simply ac- 
complished the execution with which they were 
commissioned, but were cruel of their own ac- 
count and pleasure ; and, transgressing the jus- 
tice of the Lord, they drew upon themselves the 
displeasure of Him who sent them (Isa. 47:6; 
Habak. 1:11). If we glance over all those 
topics we have advanced—the early history of 
Babylon, the ideas which its name carries with it 
among various nations, its despotic and oppress- 
ing power asa universal monarchy, the splendor 
of the city which made it the center of human 
greatness and glory; finally, the cireumstances of 
their being not only the injurers (as many before 
them) of the theocracy, but its destroyers, and 
indeed such as used maliciousness and spiteful- 
ness against Jehovah and unpardonable cruelty 
against his people,—all these taken together ex- 
plain perfectly why Babylon appears in the 
. | Scriptures as a type of a power hostile to God, 
, | a3 @ representative of the “ kosmos” in the worst 
sense of the word. Jeremiah, therefore, calls 
Babylon “ most proud,” “ very bitter,” and that 
very significant name of “ heart of my enemies,” 
or “73> 32>.” Babylon's glory as a universal 
power was of no long duration ; she was ‘sub- 
dued by the Persians, who were in favor of the 
theocracy. Babylon, therefore, does not appear 
under these significant names, either in the pro- 
phetic writings after Jeremiah or in the New 
Testament, except in the book of Revelation, 
which book alone resumes the thread of the 
ypes and prophecies of the Old Testament, and 
treats Babylon in the very same way, and so 





third waits the bidding of the second, ere he 
comes down as his messenger to convert and 
sanctify. I need not say that the wonderful 
mystery of the Trinity is not to be solved in that 
manner. 

Neither of the blessed “‘ Three in one” can be 
separated from the others in our affections, our 
trust, our obedience, or our praises. There was 
no difference of desires or of plans among the 
Persons of the Godhead ; no different policy was 
urged by either “in the counsels of heaven,” when 
man first sinned and brought ruin upon himself 
and his race. - 

But we are often, I fear, inclined to keep 
away from our heavenly Father, as from a hard 
taskmaster, exacting the “ pound of flesh,” and 
even “ brick without straw” ; while we fly to the 
Savior as a shield from the Father's wrath. 
How false and how fatal is such a view! Blessed 
be God the Father, we may still go to him, as 
did the humble publiean, and cry with faith 
and confidence, “God be merciful to me a 
sinner.” . 

It is not a violation of Scripture truth to rep- 
resent, as several of our great divines have dofte, 
the various and conflicting claims of Justice, 
Mercy, &c., but when these dramatic represen- 
tations are transferred from abstractions to the 
Father, and the Son, and the Spirit, whether in 
poetry or prose, in the theological discussion or 
in the “sacred” drama, it seems to me they must 
have an influence in producing erroneous views 
in multitudes. 

I do not fear that our systems of theology will 


this has been attempted, do we not sometimes 
find the language of some text so equivocally 
treated as to leave the impression, on the whole, 
that God is not one, and that the practical sym- 
pathies and the essential existence of the Three 
Persons of the Trinity are almost as diverse a8 
those of the judge who condemns, the governor 
who pardons, and the sheriff who opens the prison 
doors. The judge may be as benevolent as the 
other officers, but they all are separate and distinct. 
Neither the judge, nor governor, nor sheriff can 


do the service appropriated to another. Is there 
any such want of unity in the Godhead? Surely 
not. si PF 


Boston, Jan. 18, 1852. 
cmncneasileeanai 
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HIGH-CHURCHISM. 


_ We have been accustomed for many years to 
hear the above term used in reference to parties 
in the Protestant Episcopal denomination, and 
perhaps it may sound strange to many, to hear 
of high-church Baptists, high-church Methodists, 
and high-church Presbyterians. But let us in- 
quire into the meaning of the term, and see if 
there are not those in every denomination, who 
are rightly described by the word high-church. 

It is, says Webster, “an epithet applied to 
those in the Episcopal Church, who attach the 
highest importance to episcopacy ; so as to ques- 
tion or deny the validity of rites and ordinances, 
performed by those who have not been episco- 
pally ordained.” [t will be seen that the prin- 
ciple, lying underneath the manifestation, is the 
exaltation of some peculiarity or distinction in 
government, doctrine, or usage, above the cen- 
tral idea of religion, and the Christ of the uni- 
versal Church. To carry out the principle, of 
high-ehurchism, it is not necessary to have the 
distinctive idea of Episcopacy. Any other form 
of church-government may be so unduly exalted ‘ 
by me as to be considered “ of the highest im- 
portance” and then why have I not commenced 
the first principles of high-churchism # ; 

As “questioning” or “denying” the validity 
of any mode of baptism but immersion, | am a 
high-church Baptist. As worshiping and glori- 
fying the “itinerancy” or government by the 
clergy, as “‘of the highest importance,” | am a 
high-church Methodist. Indeed we find the 
term has been somewhat freely used in the de- 
bates at the recent Methodist General Confer- 
ence, as describing distinctions found there. In 
my extreme love for government byPresbytery and 
particular creeds, I become a high-church Presby- 
terian. And even as a Congregationalist, I may 
so worship the liberal and popular government of 
my denomination, as to be fully and emphatically a 
high-church Congregationalist: The thing itself 
is easy enough in any of the cases supposed. 
Let me place anything as “ of the highest impor- 
tance” except Jesus Christ and Him crucified, 
and I have exalted an idea, an opinion, in the 
place where Christ should reign alone. The 
whole of sectarianism, from its mildest forms up 
to the power of an inquisition, has its origin and 
strength in this high-church feeling. Tet me love 
my own denomination as a part of the mystical 
body of Christ, but God forbid that I think it 
better than other parts, all equally allied to 
Christ. What are any of these churches but in- 
struments of good, and what are any of them 
good for, except as a living and undivided Christ 
reigns within? Exalt this or that type or form 
of Christianity, and as the love of the sect comes 
up the love of a whole Christ goes down. I may 
have a Methodist, Baptist or Presbyterian religion, 
but just asI get the distinctive ism, I have lost the 
great universal Christ of the Gospel, and find in 
his place a Methodist, Baptist or Presbyterian 
Christ. 

See now the effect of this high-church feeling. 
In the religion of the New Testament, Christ is 
the all and in all. He holds not simply a place 
among many worthy objects, or a pre-eminence 
as a bright light amid lesser stars, but there is 
nothing but Christ. Christ is the Alpha and 
Omega. A living and prosperous Christianity is 
not where this or that sect has increased and 
grown, but where a living Christ reigns, and 
with united voice is crowned the Lord of all. 

Moslemism may have its Mohammed, Mormon- 
ism its Joe Smith, Calvinism its John Calvin, and 
Methodism its John Wesley, but none but Chris- 
tianity has its Christ. Men may be deified, 
forms of doctrine worshiped, opinions and ideas 
magnified into divinity, but yet there is no Christ. 
The human priest may become a semi-god and 
the wild fancies of brainless mortals be styled 
revelations, but there is no Christ there. Dead 
men’s bones may be dug up and placed in the 
temple of worship, but Christ is not there. I 
may labor to extend my own denomination and 
convert men to my party, and yet not be an in- 
strument in building up the kingdom of the 
world’s Redeemer. ‘ Church-extension” is not 
to hold so high a place in the heart.as the exten- 


c; 
discussion of the Unity of God. And even when 





that the best way to meet and resist the sectarian 
tendency of the Presbyterians of the West, is to 
make a greater show of distinctive Congrega- 
tionalism, or in other words to be sectarian them- 
selves. And will this be the best for the spiritual 
wants of the West? Will more souls be brought 
to Christ by this battle array of peculiarities ? 

Are all Gospel blessings confined to either of 
these sects that this distinctive stand-point is 
needed! Where will Christ go to dwell while 
these two bodies are contending about their 
church matters ! 

God grant that this high-churchism among all 
denominations may be extended no further, lest 
the interests of our common Christianity bleed, 
and the children of the uncircumcised triumph. 

Martyn. 

Hampsnire Co., Mass., June 1, 1852. 
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WESTERN COLLEGES, 


To the Editors of the Independent : 

Messrs. Eprrors :—In justice to myself and 
the cause to which I am devoted, I feel con- 
strained to ask suflicient space in your columns 
to say a few things in reference to the communi- 
eation of “J. C. H.@ on Western Colleges in 
The Independent of the 27th ult., inasmuch as it 
has respect in part to my previous statements 
and positions. I should have noticed his reply 
to my first communication, published in Noyem- 
ber last, had not the chief necessity for it been 
apparently obviated by your able editorial dis- 
cussion of the subject, which on all leading 
points, as T believe, presented the true view of 
the case. 

To narrow the ground now as much as possi- 
ble, let me say that on two points J. C. H. 
and myself are perfectly agreed. We both be- 
lieve in union on the part of the two denomina- 
tions in huilding up colleges,—and in reference 
to my remark that ‘it is but a matter of com- 
mon justice that in the control of these institu- 
tions Congregationalists should share in common 
with Presbyterians,” he says, “This is all I 
claim.” On these two fundamental points then 
we have no controversy ; and I hardly need add, 
that he assumes a very heavy responsibility who 
produces needless irritation, or provokes contro- 
versy in reference to these great interests. It is 
also obvious that whoever fairly removes any of 
the causes of irritation does a good work. This 
] hope in some measure to accomplish by the 
following statements. 

J. C. WL, in his recent communication, says, 
“In reference to what has been said by Mr. 
Baldwin, Prof. Allen, and Pres. Sturtevant, it is 
first of all worthy of remark, that none of them 
have disproved or attempted to disprove my 
statements, except the first-named gentleman, 
and he conclusively established them, so that he 
left me nothing to do but to draw upon his own 
statistics to demonstrate that I was right. He 
admitted all that I asserted, and proved up my 
assertions.” 

“ He admitted all that I asserted”! Did he? 
What did J. C. H. assert, and against which 1] 
directed my reply? He asserted that “It is not 
known at all in New England, that all the colle- 
ges and seminaries aided by the College Society, 
except Beloit and Iowa, ate wholly under Presby- 
terian control.” TI replied that the whole num- 
ber of institutions aided by the Society was ten, 
and that in addition to those colleges which he 
excepted, there were (wo others, viz., Wittenberg 
College, Ohio, and the College of the German 
Evangelical Conference of Missouri, which had 
no connection with Presbyterian organizations. 
Now I confess that after this correction I read 
with no little surprise his unqualified declaration 
—not that I had “ conclusively established” his 
“statements” as he meant to have made them, or 
as the matter at the time really lay in his mind 
—but that I had “admitted all” that he “ assert- 
ed.” And my surprise was increased in conse- 
quence of his previous admission that he was 
“evidently misunderstood.” 

Tle may feel that it is not worth while tomake 
any parade about that small mistake of his, but 
these two institutions constitute one-fifth of the 
whole number ever aided by the society; and 
moreover, as his object was to enlighten New 
England in order to prevent the churches there 
from contributing under a misapprehension, it 
becomes a matter of no small importance in its 
bearing on the appeals of the society to those 
churches for aid. It is of some consequence to 
its agents to be able to say that the funds in part 
go for the benefit of two institutions which open 
most effectual doors of usefulness to the Germans 
of the West—two hundred thousand of whom are 
to be found in the single state of Missouri—and 
to say too that these institutions are under most 
decidedly evangelical and revival influences. 

The facts in reference to Lane Seminary I 
stated as I understood them, and have no more 
to say, as that case is now in other hands. 
These facts, by the way, I suppose have been no 
secret in New England for twenty years. In 








sion of Christianity. And we are to labor to 
bring men to Heaven rather than into our church. 
We dre to preach the Christ of the New Testa- 
ment without being careful to dress him up in 
our denominational haberdashery. 
We have our Methodist churches, and our Bap- 
tist churches, and our Congregational churches, 
and we are all laboring and pulling and preach- 
ing to make men Methodists, and Baptists and 
Congregationalists, and in the mean time where 
are the churches of Christ, and where are the 
Christians * ; 
With the strong incentives to selfishness which 
nature so readily furnishes, it is never necessary 
to labor to increase or foster a denominational or 
church feeling. Men will have enough of this 
under any circumstances, and it has been truly 
remarked by Bishop Wilson of Calcutta, that 
“* We best advance the prosperity of our various 
bodies when we seek the honor of our great Mas- 
ter, and the salvation of souls, and make our ec- 
clesiastical platforms entirely subservient to these 
high ends.” 

One cannot help but notice the strong ten- 
dency at present among all denominations to 


zar’s dreams, his madness and recovery ; the de- 
liverance of Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego ; 
the terrible “‘ Mene, Mene, Tekel Upharsin” of 
Belshazzar ; the preservation of Daniel in the den 
of lions, to which we may add, also, the impres- 
sion Cyrus received,-g-all these tremendous events 
had the common end and effect, “ that the King 
of kings be praised, honored and blest ; because 
his doings are truth and his ways straight, ard 
that he humbleth the proud,” (compare Daniel 
4:34.) We learn, therefore, from the revela- 
tions which came to pass by the instrumentality 
of the two captivities of the Israelites, the mo- 
mentous historical fact, that two great manifes- 
tations of Jehovah have taken place before the 
appearance of Christ, the world’s Savior, amongst 
the apostate nations, from the first period they 
apostatized from the true God, and that the re- 
presentatives who have received those manifesta- 


also the corresponding Egypt. 
When we read in Revelation 11 : 8, “ And their 


dead bodies [of the witnesses] shall lie in the 
streets of the great city, 


called Sodom and Egypt, 
was crucified,” so we learn that Egypt is here 
meant as the type of hostile resistance against 
the Lord, and the great city is either Rome or 
omg But we learn, also, 
alone is the type of every place which histori. 
cally opposed the Lord, but tleo Sodom wth ; 
Egypt, therefore, is not the type of every name 
which history mentions as hostile to Jehovah : 
but such is the case with Babylon. She is the 
“mother of harlots and abominations of the 
earth, with whom the kings of the earth have 
committed fornication, and the inhabitants of the 
earth have been made drunk with the wine of her 
fornication ;” and so is Babylon represented 


become corrupted by such modes of expression 


which spiritually is 
where also our Lord 
not be. 


mildest form of that sin. The theory we prac 
that not Egypt 


reject the doctrine with horror. 


or by such advice as I have referred to; but it 
can scarcely fail to have a tendency to excite 
wrong feelings towards God, and his holy admin- 
istration. If our creeds are safe, our hearts may 
If our heads are sound, our affections 
may be perverse. Practical Tritheism is not the 


tice upon is the theory we really believe, for we 
believe it ‘‘ with the heart.” 1 fear that many 
are Tritheists in reality, while, in terms, they 


It is also highly important to abstain from 
that phraseology which justifies those who deny 
the divinity of Christ, in charging us with giving 
abhorrent views of the Father, who is as merci- 
fulas he is holy. It is not true that either of 
the divine attributes gained the victory over any 


tions were Egypt and Babylon. 


When Israel came to Babylon, it had then 
most important sj 


ligion. Mesopotamia wi 
tural account, the eo) 
man power, which was 


Taised, i 
Opinion of the ancients, in pen : the 
~yl se Nimr it i 
said ‘that he begun to be a aan ne ae 
earth,” had established his poner te Babylon, 
m Babylon, therefore, come 
@ great power on earth. In 


(Gen. 10:87) Fro 
the first founder of 
the tradition of the East, Nimrod i 

great enemy against G ane 
only the Orion of the G 


translated into the skies, but also ex 


nification in the annals of re- 
as, according to the scrip- 
untry of the first great hu- 


od. Evidences are, not 
reeks, which is Nimrod 


t ress sta 
ments like this made by the sibyl, « that Nimrod 


(14:8; 16:19; 17 and 18), as the ideal center 
a | of intense enmity against the Lord and his king- 
dom, as chief and abstract of all seduction and 
apostasy on earth. For not only the prophecies 
which were uttered of Babylon in Chaldea are 
transferred upon the Ideal one, but also those of 
Tyre and Nineveh (compare Rev. 18 : 11 /f. with 
Ezek. 27, Rey. 18 :3 with Nahum 3 : 4, and 18:5 
with Jonah 1:2), from which it appears that 
every opposition against the Lord and his re- 
vealed truth unite into ‘one center as one great 
alliance. Every error and every sin springs in 
@| fact from one root ; the various manifestatations 
of opposition against the truth, have the same 
end in view; they only differ in the means of 
carrying out their purpose ; but hereafter, being 
fully aware of their danger a9 individuals, they, 





other in the adoption of the plan of salvation. 
In it “mercy and truth meet together.” God's 
character is the same now that it was “in the 
beginning,” or when he drowned the world with 
a flood. His attributes are unchangeable, and 
asall are infinite, no one can outgrow or outdo 
the rest. All harmonize. 

L avail myself of this opportunity to say that I 
am persuaded that too little prominence is given 
in our Sabbath discussions to the Unity of God. 
The doctrine of the Trinity is inculcated not 
only by direct, argument, but by numerous indi- 
rect methods in almost every service; if not in 
the sermon at least in the prayer. Frequent oc- 
casions also are taken to allude to the bearing of 
this or that doctrine or passage on the doctrine 
of the Trinity. I scarcely recollect hearing five 
sermons in my life which were devoted ‘to the 





,| build up themselves, and strengthen the party 
lines, and act by church direction, rather than a 
voluntary combination of different parts. Ina 
late address of Rev. E. N. Kirk to the Methodist 
General Conference in behalf of the American 
and Foreign Christian Union, he remarked as 
follows: “There are two opposite tendencies in 
. | each denomination of the churchin our day, one, 
to zeal for propagating the peculiarities of the 
sect ; the other, to zeal for propagating our com- 
mon Christianity. The Episcopal Church is thus 
divided. The Baptist Church is moving strong- 
ly in both directions. The Old School Presby- 
terian Church has almost concentrated its affec- 
tions on its own interests. The New School 
Presbyterian Church in self-defense is going with 
@ new impetus toward denominational affection 
and action. The Congregational Church is not 
free from the manifestation of the same diver- 
gencies.” 

In this state of things it needeth not a prophet's 
eye to read the history of the future. High- 
churchism ruling, and separate chureh action the 
order of the day, what shall become of our com- 
mon Christianity? As a significant sequel to 





addition to the two institutions which J.C. H. 
originally excepted from Presbyterian control, 
we have another whose president he acknowl- 
edges has denied that it is now under Presbyte- 
rian control. He then adds, “If any one in- 
sists that this college should be excepted from 
my former assertion, let it be so, and we shall 
have four remaining.” i.e., which have Presbyte- 
rian majorities in their boards of trust; while 
there are three which in his sense are under Con- 
gregational control. These three, together with 
the two German institutions, make five out of 
nine—the whole number of colleges aided by the 
society, which are not obnoxious to his original 
charge, even allowing him to explain what he 
meant. Ynstead therefore of “ proving up” his 
“ assertion,” my “ statistics’ were directly in the 
teeth of it. But if we establish the fact that at 
any given time the majority 7s on one side, his 
conclusion is nevertheless a perfect non sequitur. 

Moreover, in reference to the four which now 
happen to have Presbyterian majorities in their 
boards of trust, I stated that by their charters they 
were all independent of denominational as well as 
political control. The founders of these institu- 
tions regarded this as a point of fundamental im- 
portance. In this respect these four are on pre- 
cisely the same basis with Beloit and Iowa Col- 
leges. The founders of Illinois College will never 
forget the earnestness with which the venerable 
President Day, of Yale College, advised them 
not to place the institution either under ecclesi- 
astical or political control. And very many 
facts have occurred even since this advice was 
given, in the rending of denominations and the 
division of ecclesiastical bodies, which place ina 
striking light the insecurity of any such arrange- 
ments to hold institutions steady to the princi- 
ples and purposes of their founders, and conse- 
quently that the above named institutions are on 
the true basis as fo safety. 

On the supposition however that J. C. H. 
meant that in their practical workings they were 
“ wholly under Presbyterian control,” I showed, 
by a reference to catalogues and the min- 
utes of the General Assembly, that this was true 
of .none of them, in that unqualified sense— 
though I had “no doubt that as things have been, 
the larger share of control” had been “in the 
hands of those who are classed with Presbyterians, 





the above extract from Mr. Kirk’s address, the 
tendency of the Methodist church may be seen, 
in the fact that a resolution offered by Rev. Dr. 
Peck, expressing the approbation by the Confer- 
ence of the principles and objects of the Ameri- 
can and Foreign Christian Union, and recom- 
mending the Society “ to the favorable considera- 
tion and patronage of their people,” was after 
some little discussion laid upon the table by a 
vote of 73 to 47. 


Your correspondent “J. C. H.” seems to think 

















while much the larger share of the funds by 
which they have been sustained were contributed 
by Congregationalists.” I then stated that a 
different order of things was now prevailing at 
the West, by the multiplication of Congrega- 
tional churches; and as those institutions were 
not in any organic sense under denominational 
control, there was no good reason why they 
should not gradually and quietly adapt them- 
felvyes to circumstances. The reader can now 
judge whether I “conolusively established” his 








“ statements,” and “ admitted” all that he “ gs- 
serted.” So much for his assertions, now for his 
meaning. 
In his reply he said, in reference to the sweep- 
ing statement upon which | had commented, 
that his “remark was a passing one,” that “its 
terms were not studied,” and that his “meaning 
was evidently misunderstood.” He “ did not in- 
tend to convey the idea “that the institutions 
referred to had no Congregational members of 
their boards of trust or of their faculties.” His 
“ meaning was that they were so established that 
the power to control them is in Presbyterian 
hands, and that although now, for various rea- 
sons, Congregationalists are not shut out from 
their management, yet they may be at any time, 
and should a rupture ever occur in the present 
relations of the two denominations, they doubt- 
less would be.” He then adds, “ this is the point 
which | wish te get before eastern Congregation- 
alists, that they may distinctly understand what 
they are doing.” 
It very highly becomes every one, however, 
who assumes the office of enlightening them, to 
be sure of his facts, and to have his “ terms” so 
fat “ studied” at least, that they shall not almost 
of necessity make a wrong impression as to his 
meaning. I need not say how hazardous it is 
in an excited state of the public mind to dash off 
in a mere “ passing remark” sweeping assertions 
that vitally affect the most sacred interests. But 
let us look for a moment at his meaning as ex- 
plained by himself. As to the real burden of that 
meaning he leaves us in no doubt when he states 
“the point” which he wishes “to get before 
eastern Congregationalists,’ and moreover de- 
clares his belief that in a certain contingency 
the specified result would “ doubtless be” wit- 
nessed. 
No one of course can deny that in the nature 
of things such a result is possible, and 1 would 
not be behind J. C. H. in deploring the result it- 
self, or any movement or tendency towards it. 
But let us have the clearest evidence before we 
venture upon the gravest accusations against 
brethren of the same faith. Public confidence is 
too precious a thing to be trifled with. I give 
him full eredit for his cutholicity when he says, 
“there should be an article in the organic law 
of all partnership institutions, that nether party 
should ever control them for denominational 
purposes ;’ but the expediency and efficacy of 
such an “article” in reference to the desired end 
is entirely another question, which I cannot now 
discuss. 
It should be ever kept in mind that these 
boards of trust are independent of ecclesiastical 
control, and any “rupture” of denominational 
“ relations” would not necessarily produce the re- 
sult which is feared. Moreover, the men who 
accept the office of trustee, so far from being 
bound by any “ organic law” to make the institu- 
tion denominational in its character, assume 
their responsibilities under a full knowledge of | 
the relations of the two denominations, and also 
of the fact that in respect to their origin, their 
objects, and the funds by which they were 
founded, they are partnership institutions, and 
consequently that if as trustees they fuil to rise 
above mere sectarian interests in the adminis- 
tration of affairs, they are guilty of a most 
flagrant breach of trust. All such boards, it is 
true, are liable now and then to have a n:rrow- 
minded and bigoted member, but then as a 
general fact the fierce sectarian is of almost all 
men least likely to secure a seat in them. Indi- 
viduals of this description may be chafed in their 
feelings, and fill all the region around an insti- 
tution with their surmises and complaints; but 
to take them as examples of what.a board of 
trustees would do, even when composed of a ma- 
jority of the same denomination, would be an act 
of the highest injustice to such board, and must 
necessarily lead to the most erroneous conclu- 
sions. 
J.C. H. gives no intimation of danger from 
the Congregatiom@l side, and I think he is right ; 
and I confess that I read with no little surprise 
his language as above quoted, in reference to a 
sister denomination. | feel that I have some 
authority to speak for at least one institution— 
Illinois College, inasmuch as for some twenty- 
two years! have been one of its trustees, and 
for the first seventeen or eighteen was very 
rarely absent from a meeting of the board. No 
doubt I could go over the history of that board, 
and from my own knowledge, were it proper, 
specify individual and occasional instances of 
undue denominational zeal, and yet, when fairly 
interpreted they would not for an instant im- 
pair public confidence in the institution, or cre- 
ate the shadow of a doubt that hitherto at least 
its affairs had been administered on broad and 
catholic principles; and while I do not in the 
least question the sincere desire of J.C. H. for 
the prosperity of Illinois College, I hesitate not 
to state my belief that so fur as the Presbyterian 
members of that board, us a body, are concerned, 
his representations are calculated totally to mis- 
lead the public mind. In this respect I too must 
“intensely differ from him. T. Batowin. 

New York, June 4, 1852. 
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ANNUAL RELIGIOUS MEETINGS, 


BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


Encianp, May 28th, 1852. 
LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

The services connected with the 58th anniver- 
sary of this society terminated on Lord’s Day, 
the 16th instant; when one hundred and fifty- 
six sermons, on its behalf, were preached in the 
chapels of London and its neighborhood. On 
the evening of the 14th, there were fifteen meet- 
ings of a solemn and deeply interesting charac- 
ter. The Lord’s Supper was administered at 15 
chapels, to any stated communicants in London 
or the country, who presented tickets from their 
pastors. The Hon. and Rey. Baptist Noel pre- 
sided at Paddington Chapel. On the 12th the 
two special annual sermons were preached, that 
in the morning at Surry Chapel, by Rev. John 
Stoughter, in the evening at the Tabernacle, by 
Dr. Beaumont, Wesleyan. Amongst the dona- 
tions at the collection, after this Jast sermon, 
was found a bank note for £500. The anniver- 
sary meetings were initiated by a morning 
prayer meeting on the 10th; and on the even- 
ing of that day the juvenile friends of the mis- 
sion were addressed at the Weigh House Chapel 
—Mr. Binney’s—by Rev. Henry Allom. 

The public meeting was held at Exeter Hall; 
the Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor of London, who is 
a Congregationalist, presiding. The report had 
to record the death of old and valued friends, 
directors and missionaries, among the latter the 
venerable Dr. Philip, of Africa, the Revs..R. 
Thompson, M. Woolaston, and D. Kenyon. On 
the whole the number of agents had been in- 
creased. " 

“ Four missionaries had been added to the Poly- 
nesian mission ; three had proceeded to India, and 
one to China; making the number of European 
agents now sustained by the society 170, together 
with their wives and families. The amount of the 
society’s income had been for many years inade- 
quate to its annual expenditure, and the invested 
property from which the yearly deficiency was made 
up was now all but exhausted. The deficiency, 
however, was this year less than £900, while ten 
years ago it was about £9000 (hear, hear], ‘The 





present deficiency was the smallest, with one ex- 
ception, for more than twenty years.” 


Referring to Tahiti, the report noticed the im- 
by the French authorities, the attempts to per- 
their morals. Rev. W. Howe—one of the mis- 


sionaries—had actually been tried, on a charge 
of seeking to bring the government into con- 








the anniversary of the French republic, com- 
manded from Paris! 


“Queen Pomare continued to maintain her 
Christian character in the midst of many difficulties, 
and her regard for her true friends, the Protestant 
missionaries of Britain, was too evident to be 
grateful to those around her. There had been an 





addition to the Tahitian churches of many youthful 
converts. Four well-trained native pastors had 
been ordained over as many churches in those parts 
of the island which were now placed beyond Euro- 
pean oversight.” 

In Jamaica and British Guiana, the churches 
had suffered from the general depression, from 
colonial misgovernment, and from excessive and 
unequal taxation: but the prospect was bright- 
ening. 

“In Demerara there were 2700 persons connect- 
ed with the various places of worship, 415. in 
church fellowship, 393 children under daily instruc- 
tion, and 500 in the Sabbath-schools. The charge 
for this district on the society did not exceed £120, 
the congregation of negro Christians having con- 
tributed £412 during the year. In China the prev- 
alence of selfishness and licentiousness, notwith- 
standing the appearances of refinement, was all 
but universal. The principles of Confucius were 
understood by but few, and practical atheism and 
gross superstition prevailed amongst the masses of 
the people. The missionaries, however, were suc- 
cessfully laboring. New converts had been added 
to several churches in Hong Kong, Canton, Shang- 
hai, &c. The medical missionaries continued to 
afford much aid to the afllicted, and the exercise of 
their benevolence and skill was always accompa- 
nied with prayer and Christian instruction, The 
native pastors were usefully occupied.” 

The directors had received the first copy of a 
Chinese New Testament, printed with metal 
types, and of a superior character : it is to be 
sold for four-pence. The entire Scriptures are 
in preparation. An additional missionary has 
been sent to Hong Kong, whose entire support 
has been undertaken by a generous friend. 

The report attributed the warlike aspect of 
the South African tribes to the expressed deter- 
mination of the Boers, and other settlers, to seize 
their land and exterminate their race. In the 
midst of the troubles, many of the churches en- 
joy repose and the Divine blessing. 

** Eighteen native converis had, during the year 
1850, been added to the martyrs of Madagascar, 
while many others had been degraded from posts 
of honor, and reducedsto slavery. At the close of 
the tirst half century of modern missions in India, 
the number of stations was 260; the number of 
missionaries employed (including twenty-two or- 
dained natives), 403; native agents engaged in 
teaching and preaching the word of God, 550 ; 
Christian churches, 309; members, 17,400; form 
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adopted, and fourteen new agents or grantees have 
been employed.” 
“The churches planted ayd watered by the Co- 
lonial Missionary Society are thriving. The com- 
mittee has, during the year, sought to increase the 
efliciency of the society, Four ministers have been 
sent to the colonies since the last annual meeting, 
—Mr. Clarke, to Hobart-town; Mr. Harmer, to 
New Zealand ; Mr. Leonard, to Western Australia ; 
Mr. D’Emden, to Van Diemen’s Land. Thirty-four 
ministers are wholly or in part Sustained by the se- 
ciety in the colonies of Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, New Zealand, and the Australias. Many 
others, once assisted by the society, are now sup- 
ported by the congregations they have gathered. 
Two collegiate institutions are assisted; one, ex- 
clusively theological, at Toronto; and the other 
general, at Liverpool, Nova Scotia. 
The income of the combined Colonial and 
Home Societies, something under £10,000. 
Dr. Morison, in moving the adoption of the 
report, presented the argument for increased ac- 
tivity derived from the new and adverse agencies 
in operation :—- 
“He did not hesitate to say that the reasons 
which originally led to operations of the Home 
Missionary Society, instead of having been dimin- 
ished, had been augmented, he was going to say @ 
hundredfold. Though there might be a great va- 
riety of opinions, especially among the Nouconfor- 
mists, as to the political measures that should be 
adopted to meet the emergencies of the times; he 
hoped there was no variety of opinion as regarded 
the moral and spiritual means that ought to be em- 
ployed to counteract, by all possible means, the in 
fluence of that virus which was now being poured 
into the public mind [applause], He had lately 
told a clergyman, an old friend of his, ‘ You evan 
gelical men are going to repose on a pillow that will 
some day prove to be a pillow filled with thorns. 
You have an idea that, because you have an Arch 
bishop at the head of your cburch who is most 
friendly to Protestant interests, and because you 
have clergymen high in rank who have taken a de 
cided step against the Puseyism of the times, you 
are flattering yourselves that Puseyism is at a dis- 
count.” He (Dr. Morison) often traveled about 
the country, and he could say unhesitatingly, that 
wherever he went to advocate the cause of evan- 
gelical truth there was a Puseyite before him [hear, 
hear}—a man who was endeavoring by insidious 
methods to introduce popery under the guise of the 
Church of England.” 
In speaking on a resolution aflirming the claims 
of Ireland, the Rey. J. G. Miall said : 
“Tt was impossible to look at Lreland without 
perceiving that there was in that country one enor- 
mous evil, under the influence of which all other 
evils seemed to sink away, as comparatively insig- 
nificant and inferior. When he looked at Lreland, 
he saw a land trodden down by a mighty foreign 
domination | hear, hear]|—a land that had under- 
gone famine of every kind and degree of intensity 





ing the nucleus of a Christian community of more 
than 100,000 natives, who regularly enjoyed the 
blessings of evangelical teaching. Mission schools, 
1400; number of scholars, 97,600. By the cash 
account it appeared that the income of the seciety 
(including donations amounting to £2,315 for the 
relief of innocent sufferers from the war in South 
Africa, and £1416 for widows and orphans of mis- 
sionaries) was £69,048 12s. 3d.; and the aggregate 
expenditure, £72,831 6s. The total income from 
all sources was about £1000 more than last year.” 

The Rey. Dr. Halley, of Manchester, moved 
the first resolution, and in the course of his 
speech made special reference to Tahiti, and the 
French doings there :— he ventured to say that 
Mr. Howe, on his trial and acquittal there, had 
gained a triumph for law and liberty which the 
ablest and noblest advocate in Paris could not 
gain for the law, the religion, and the liberty of 
his own country. If there was any relic of lib- 
erty or right remaining anywhere under the flag 
of France, it should be sought at Tahiti rather 
than in France, in the South Seas rather than 
in Kurope. The Rey. Dr. could not help saying 
that, in his opinion, if ever retribution had been 
written on the history of any people [ query, go- 
vernment? ], it had been written in characters 
never to be effaced on the annals of France. 
The iron hand of despotism might efface the 
words —“ liberty, equality, fraternity,” inscribed 
on their public buildings; but the words “re- 
tributive Providence” could never be effaced 
from the national history of France, so long as 
the memorials of Tahiti and the account of the 
expedition of France remained. Despite the re- 
sistance of brave soldiers and numerous fortifi- 
cations, France had succeeded at Rome, but in 
Tahiti the Christian spirit prevailed, and the 
island was thus surrounded as by a wall of fire. 

Dr. Cox (Baptist) contrasted “the experi- 
ment,” and the £13 2s. Gd. of income, the jeab 
ousy and suspicion with which the idea of mis- 
sions was looked upon when originated, and 
when two missionaries sighed and agonized in 
Caleutta for the conversion of a single soul, with 
the vast progress which had been effected, and 
the spiritual triumphs which had been gained. 

The Rev. A. James fervently expressed his in- 
terest in the work of missions and the operations 
of the society. Prayers, mixed with faith, must 
bring down the power that was waiting to pluck 
a world from misery and death. But with this 
there must be the spirit of self-denial and a ge- 
nerous pecuniary contribution to the cause. 

“He had recently received a letter from one who 
was a. stranger to him, stating that the writer had 
an income of £125 per annum from land and 
houses, and was so impressed with the command, 
‘Sell all that ye have, and give alms,’ and with 
a desire to obey Christ, that unless he could be 
informed of any scriptural ground for limiting 
the application of the precept, he had determined 
to sell his property, and give the proceeds to the 
poor of the Lord’s family, adding, that he and his 
wife would rather live in a cottage of £3 a-year, 
and work as servants—which they would be oblig- 
ed to do—than disobey Christ [hear, hear, and 
cheers]. He (Mr. James) thought that this par- 
took a little of the extravagance of Christian libe 
rality; but the spirit of the letter was just what 
was wanted for the conquest of the world for Christ 
[hear, hear]. The princely merchants of England 
had set a noble example in liberality; but what 
had been done, compared to this? If it had not 
been for a £10,000 legacy, where would the socicty 
have been? The king of terrors had been in one 
sense their friend ; but the dead should not do the 
work of the living; they should not almost ask God 
to send death amongst the friends of missions to 
supply the society with funds. God forbid!” 

He made a touching allusion to the group of 

aged men to be observed among the chief sup- 
porters, and as taking a principal part in the 
services, and earnestly invoked the energy of the 
younger ministry. It would, he said, 
“ have been very beautiful to have had a collection 
of young men surrounding the pulpit this year, and 
to have exhibited the blossom of spring, as last 
year there were those upon whom had fallen the 
tinge of autumn, and who were in their sere and 
yellow leaf (cheers]. The missionary cause must 
prevail, for it was the cause of God; and, to use 
the language which on that day fifty years ago was 
employed by the greatest of American preachers, 
when he delivered here his splendid sermon on 
‘ Messiah’s Throne :’-—‘ The day is rolling on rapid- 
ly when the shout of the isles shall swell the thun- 
der of the continent, when the Thames and the 
Danube, the Tiber and the Rhine, shall call upon 
the Ganges, the Nile, and the Euphrates, and when 
the loud concert shall be joined by the Mississippi, 
the Hudson, and the Amazon, all singing with one 
heart and one voice, “ Salvation!” ‘ Hallelujah !” 
“ The Lord God Omnipotent reigneth!” ‘“ Where- 
fore comfort one another with these words.” ’” 

Rev. James Stratton, Dr. Beaumont, A. Booker, 
Esq., Mayor of Plymouth, and the Rey. John 
Sugden, from India, moved and supported reso- 
lutions. 


HOME MISSIONS. 
The British missions sustained by the Congre- 
gational churches are receiving increasing, but 
yet very inadequate support, when compared 


Hendley, Esq., M.P., presided. The report pre- 
sented to the society exhibits some interesting 
facts 





pediments placed in the way of the missionaries 


vert the people to Romanism, and to corrupt 


tempt, because he had advised the Christian na- 


“The society now employs 47 agents. The sta- 
in 88 counties, occupied by missionaries or 
grantees of the society, number 122, through 335 
parishes, and embracing 404 towns, villages, and 
hamlets. The missionaries, grantees, and 156 lay 
preachers, occupy 409 chapels and rooms, and con- 
duct and superintend 163 Sunday-schools, and 82 
day-schools. Their hearers may be computed at 
88,228 ; and 4837, the members of their churches, 
amidst a surrounding population of 450,000. The 
Sunday-school teachers who labor with them 1554, 





tives not to join ina Lord’s day celebration of! During the 1 


with the great field of labor to be occupied. C.” 


—a land over which contagious influence had been 
exerting its power—a land which was subject to all 
those dangerous influences which ever went wider 
the name and the guise of Popery [hear, hear} 
Was he wrong in calling Popery one of the greatest 
evils to which human nature could be subjected ¢ 
Could that be anything else than an evil which an- 
nihilated man’s individuality, which destroyed 
man’s responsijlity, which took him out of the 
great relation in which he should be exhibited to 
God, and which made him a mere spiritual ma¢hine, 
subject only to priestly influences and priestly do- 
mination? It was a part of the heirloom of Pro- 
testant Nonconformists to be the enemy of Popery 
in all its forms [loud cheers]. That was one of the 
things to which they were solemnly pledged, and 
they were bound to transmit that pledge to their 
sons [cheers].” 




















































































































The Rev. J. Henson, a colored minister from 
Canada, was among the speakers. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALI 

The 22d annual meeting of the Union was 
held under the presidency of Dr. Harris, who de- 
livered an address characterized by interesting 
and suggestive matter conveyed in polished and 
beautiful language. The principal theme was, 
the responsibility involved in the possession and 
advocacy of such great and pure principles as 
those held by Nonconformists. The address was 
somewhat colored by a recent circumstance 
which has given Dr. Harris and the friends of 
New College, London, considerable pain,— the 
removal of three students who appear to have 
adopted views of inspiration similar to those put 
forth at Geneva two years since. Dr. Harris re- 
ferred to the rationalistic tendencies of the age, 
and espesially the disposition to lower the Bible 
as an inspired book, and rest its claims on ils 
intrinsic merits alone —terming it a “ baptized 
deism.” Such were not satisfied with the power 
which made martyrs and missionaries, but erav- 
ed after the philosophy of religion--a religion 
more complimentary to human nature. ‘They 
were on the look-out for a new advent of truth, 
forgetful that the Reformation was not a new 
discovery, but a return to the Bible. 
With reference to our distinguishing princi- 
ples, their growth and prevalence, it was sug- 
gested that 

“Tn proportion as Congregationalists cherished 
their principles, they would wait patiently for their 
growth. The noblest growths were the slowest. 
The plans of God might be projected on a scale 
which required all time for their development. 
Their concern should be to act right. In propor 
tion to their love of their principles would they_re- 
joice at their development in other forms. Pertfaps 
they were working greater results beyoud than 
within their own circle. It would also lead to clo- 
ser denominational union, which, in their case, was 
strictly compatible with church independence, In their 
position, with their aggressive attitude, how neces- 
sary cordial union was.” 

In common with the Baptist, and London mis- 
sionary societies, the Union, by a committee, has 
this year investigated and reported upon the af 
fairs of the British and colonial missions. ‘The 
report of the committee showed that in [reland, 
ftheir efforts had failed in creating efficient 
churches. They thought the time was come for 
a radical change-—that the churches there should 
feel their own responsibility, and as early as possi- 
ble be made self-sustaining—that their e/forts 
should be more concentrated—large towns to he 
made centers of influence on the surrounding 
neighborhood—that the separate organizations 
should be brought to a close, and amalgamated 
with the Home Mission, under one secretary. Dr. 
Holley observed that they should begin to teach 
Ireland better, and encouraging a more healthy 
independence. In Scotland the Congregational- 
ists had been equally bad, but now they were self- 
reliant and flourishing. . 

The subject of chapel building came under 
discussion, and the following fact was stated, 
that fifty-five chapels in connection with the 
Lancashire chapel-building society, were to be 
erected in the course of five years, and to this 
grand project George Hadfield, Esq., had nobly 
come forward with a promise of £5000, which 
was £100 to each chapel. Several other gentle- 
men had given £1000. 

On the subject of education a review of what 
had been done, and a consideration of the present 
position of those who maintained the voluntary 
principle, the belief was avowed that it had a 
stronger hold upon public sympathy and confi- 
dence than ever before. Said the Rey. I. Cur- 
wen, 

“It was said by some, that Nonconformists sought 
to proscribe the education of the nation. Then 
they had a queer way of doing it, They had sub- 
scribed $300,000 for the general purpose of educa- 
tion, had raised £10,000 for the purchase of Hom- 
erton College for a training institution, and intend- 
ed to give from £4000 to £5000 a-year for its sup- 
port, It was, therefore, too late in the day, alto- 
gether, for anybody to charge Nonconformists with 
being indifferent to the educational wants of the 
people [hear, hear]. He contended, that a govern- 
ment could not interfere justly in the matter at all. 
It could not teach one system of religion at the ex- 
pense of the rest, nor teach all at the expense of 
principle ; and what kind of a man must that be, 
who could be secured to communicate nothing but 
secular education,—to leave religion wholly out of 
the question, and.that on principle [hear]? And, 
moreover, if a public rate were levied for a specific 
purpose, it must be employed for that purpose and 
for no other; the people must, therefore, be com- 
pelled to send their children to the schools that 
should be established; if not, the money was un- 
justly taken from the people. It was a fallacy 
and a dream to suppose that the English people 
would submit to any of the natiohal and compul- 
sory systems proposed for their adoption.” 





and the children in attendance are reported 12,067. 
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The Union renewed its protest against all en- 






